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ABSTRACT 

Outdoor ethic" are primarily concerned with 
appropriate behaviors of participants as they pursue outdoor 
recreation activities. Environmental ethics are primarily concerned 
with developing a more personal sense of stewardship by all members 
of society, individually and collectively, regarding the use of the 
environment. The four general categories of environmental ethics are: 
(1) anthropocentrism# in which choices are based on what is of most 
benefit to humankind; (2) sentientism, centered on those beings 
capable of being aware of pleasure and pain; (3) biocentric 
individualism, in which every living thing has equal defendable 
interests; and (4) holistics^ which considers the welfare of a system 
of living and non-living things. There are also four stages of 
environmental awareness which lead to the development of an 
environmental ethic. In the awareness" stage, people are aware that 
a problem exists, but figure someone else will take care of it. 
During "realization," there is concern that a major part of the 
problem is a world population which is too large to support. In the 
"shallow ecology" stage, people realize that society is facing a 
serious problem, but assume that technology, economics, or politics 
will solve the problem. The final stage of "deep ecology" sees 
preserving the integrity of the ecosystem as the major goal. The 
document includes an outdoor ethics worksheet for outdoor educators 
to use with students to help them develop ethical guidelines prior to 
an outdoor trip. A list of 73 selected readings, newsletters, and 
journals on outdoor and environmental ethics also are provided. 
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Outdoor and Environmental Ethics: 
Strategies for impiementatlon 

Some Definitions 

Etiiics can be defined as: 

-Any set of moral principles and values 
•A system of rules for guiding specific tiehaviors 
-A philosophical p^isition on what ought to be 
•"A limitation on freedom of action in the struggle for 
existence" (Aido Lipoid* 1943) 

Ethics help us to decide what course of action Is most 
right. They help us answer the question, 'What is the most right 
thing to do?' 

Another way of iooidng at ethics, and comparing them to laws: 

Laws govern what you do when someone else is watching. 
Ethics guide your behavior when no one else is around. 

Outdoor Ethics: 

Outdoor ethics are primarily concerned with appropriate 
behaviors of participants as ttiey pursue outdoor recreation 
activities. Because of the increased interest in outdoor pursuits, 
the increase in population and the general decrease in areas 
available and suitable for these outdoor recreation activities, 
outdoor ethics considerations have become critical. 
Environmental Ethics: 

Environmental ethics are primarily concerned with 
developing a more personal sense of stewardship by ail 
members of society, individually and collectively, regarding 
the use of the environment. Environmental ethics offer 
guidelines which will enable all members of earth's global 
village to be sustained at current or better standards of living 
indefinitely, without detriment to humantcind, fellow 
beings or the earth. 
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Categories of Environmental Etiiical Positions 

Brue* Matthews 

There are four general category of environmental ethics. Each represents a different 
way of looking at environmental issues. None of these are inherently right or wrong. All are 
ethical. By understanding each of these we are able to empathize, and understand the reasons 
why an indlvic&jal advocates one course of action over another. 

These four ethical positions can be viewed in terms of defendabto interests. A thing Is 
known to be right or good if it supports that area with the most defendable interest inherent in 
this concept is the assumption that a hierarchy may exist, in which certain populations, species 
etc. may have mora defendable interests than another. 

AnthroDoeonfHsm : Humankind centered. 

Views defendable Interests as vested first In human beings. Primaiy conskieratlon given 
to value or impact of a coufse of action on humankind. All other beings or systems subordinate 
to humans. Choices are made based on what is most right or of most benefit to humankind 
Places humans at top of hierarchy. 

examples: -We must save the planet because it is our only home. 

-Stop rainforest destruction because there might be as yet unknown spedes of plants or 

animals there that hold the key to the cure for cancer. 

-The landfill cant go here because it is too beautiful a landscape to destroy. 

•Acki rain kills the Adirondack trout 1 like to catch, so stop add rain. 

Serftientfsm : Centered on those beings capable of being aware, conscious, of Itnowtng 

pleasure and pain. 

Views defendable interests equaliy extended to and induding all creatures considered to 
be sentient. This commonly indudes many mammals and birds, but disagreement exists among 
sentientists as to what creatures are. in fact sentient. Humankind has no more defendable 
interests or rights than any other sentient being. 

examples: -We must save the planet because it is the home of ail sentient beings. 

•Humankind has no light to destroy another sentient creature's home (ie rain forests) 
for humans' benefit. 

-The irradiation or contamination of sentient creatures or their homes in order to 
dispose of human-produced waste is wrong. 

BlQQQntriQ InilYitiUSlIm - ah llfe-centered. 

Every individual Uving thing has equal defendable interests with every other living 
thing. Ail life is deserving of equal moral consideration. The emphasis is on individuals, both 
plants and animals. 

Typically, an individual espousing this ethical position would do everything possible to 
avoid harming another living thing. Aitemath^es wouki be sought in that would minimize 
destruction of any life. For example, a biocentric indivkiuatist would choose to eat those things 
which do not involve killing or possible mistreatment of the food source, such as eating fruits 
and vegetables where the plant was not hanned, and eatjng non-factory-farmed eggs and dairy 
products. 
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examples: -We save the planet because humankind has no right to destroy the life of any living 
thing. 

•We prevent the destruction of rain forests because oniy humanidnd benefits from its 
destruction, to the detriment of all the living things in that rain forest. ■ 
•l.3ndfilts contaminate and destroy life of all Idncts, and therefore is wrong. 

Holistic : Entire system-centered, views systems or species as a whole. 

The wet^e of a system of IMng and non-tivtng things (ecosystem, biotic community) 
is the ;ximary dsfendabia interest. Any Individual spedes' personal interest or need is 
subjugated to that of the system as a dynamic entity. A variety of functions can occur within a 
system which, as long as the integrity of the system itself Is not threatened, may tse ethically 
permissible from a holistic perspe^e. Humankind is viewed as a part of the system, with 
rights pertaining to its role In and responsibility for maintaining the system. 

examples: -Save the planet because it is a unk^ue and wonderful system. 

-Rain forest ecosystems are un^ue, and likely play a major role in maintaining the 

earth's entire ecosystem, it is wrong k) destroy them. 

-If a landfill, toxic or radksactive waste dump can be devekjped and 

managed without impacting the ecosystem, it may be ok., as tong as the waste being 

stored is In fact necessaiy and there are no other more environmentally sound disposal 

alternatives. 

•Acki rain is an unacceptable phenomenon, since It has major impacts on a number of 
ecosystems. 

it can be seen that an indivkiual coukj hoki any of these environmental ethk»l posittons. 
or even a combination of them, and view themselves as ethical, knowing what the most right 
course of actton might be. Each of the four positkHis abhors the destructksn of rain forests, yet 
each has a different reason for doing so. This may explain why groups of indhrkiuals (trappers 
and animal rightists for example) can be so vkjlentiy opposed to one another, yet still possess an 
overablding concern for the resource, still see themseh^es as environmentally ethfoal. 

"A thing Im right whmn It t»nd9 to piWMrv* f/i« Intmgrlty, atablllty, and bmauty of tha 
blotio community. It la wrong whan It tanda otharwlaa." 'Aldo Leopold 
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ModftI for the D«v«lopni«nt of Environmontai Ethics 



assumption: Most people do not trash their homes. 
Location Pflreeottop 



Envifonment/Surroundings 



I 



Race 



Eaitti"asHome ^ 
(Global vniage) 




Experience, 
Claiming a piece of the 
Environment with Feelings 



Experiences over 
time, develop personal 
stories 



Educate, Expamj 
consctousness and awareness, 
enlarge concept of community 



See all humankind as famiiy, 

universalize concept of 
community 



prapand by Bruca E. Mttthawi, 2/7/90 
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Stages Leading to the Development of an 
Environmental Ethic 

Aldo Laopoid, in his dasslc A Sand County Alnrnnse writes that humankind has 
evoh/ed an ethic, a philosophical position on what ought to t>6, that guides tMhaviors toward 
oneself and towards fellow human beings. Yet this etiiical relationship, according to l.0opoid. has 
not yet evolved to include humankind's relationship to the land, and this lack of ethical 
conskieration has led to the current environmental cris^ we experience today, (and lipoid 
wrote this in the 1940'$!) 

LeopoU uses the stoiy of Odysseus from Homer^ litiad. When Odysseus returned from 
the Trojan Wars he found that his sJave girls has misbehaved in his absence, so he hung them 
all. Our society has generally evolved since Homer's time to the point whare owning slaves, not 
to mention kiUing another human being, is ethically abhorent Lsopoki points out that we still 
- regard tha land in the same way Odysseus regarded his slave girls, as ours to do with what we 
see fit LeopoM contends that we neled, as a society today, to make the sama kind of progress 
toward devek)ping a land ethic that society has made since Odysseus' time In Its ethical 
consideratton of feUow human beings. 

There are four stages of environmental awareness that lead to the development of an 
environmental ethic This model works equally well when applied to indlvlduais as well as 
society. They are: 

Awareness : in this stage there is awareness that a problem exists, solid waste disposal or 
ack:! rain as examples, but you figure that someone else will take care of it or you can Just pay 
for the solution. 

Realization : At this stage you b€gin to realize that a large part of the problem is due to the 
number of people on the planet being large to be supported in any kind of sustainable manner. 
Patterns begin to emerge where you see the poor people tending to overbreed and the rich people 
tending to overgraze. You are ooncemed. 

Shallow Ecology : in this stage you realize that we are facing a very serious problem, 
but in reasoning it out you figure that somehow technology, economics or politics will save the 
day. I mean, they^e pulled through for us all right so far, haven't they? 

There are two false assumptions inherent in shaitow ecology. The first Is the assumption 
that technok}gy, economics and politics are in fact capable of dealing with the incredible 
complexitias of today's environmental problems. The second Is that we can control the 
environment and completely understand it 

Deep Ecology : According to Noiwegian philosopher Ame Naess, true deap ecology is 
reached when an indh^kiual or society actually lives the following ideas: 

1. Everything Is connected to everything else. 

2. The role of humankind is not to rule the natural workj but to cooperate with it 
become members of it and assume responsibility for the consequences of human actions. 

3. Excessive attempts to control the environment will backfire, for nature is far too 
complex for us to completeiy understand. 

4. oiur major goal must be to preserve the Integrity of our ecosystem, even if it means 
changing our social system. 

BrucB E Matth0W$, 3/1/90 
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Bwc9 E. Matthews 

As outdoor educators we are concerned with developing and promoting appropriate and 
responsible tsehaviors while outdoors. The awareness of what constitutes good and bad behavior, 
coupled with the "motivation and character to be as concerned for others in every respect as one 
is for one's self (Petzoldt, Wilderness Handbook), is what we ought to be practicing ourselves 
and Inspiring in others. 

imagine that today we are about to take a group of students on a day hike to the top of 
Hunter Mountain. We are interested In doing more than reading rules to students and 
threatening dire consequences if they are not obeyed to the letter (are you suia about tiat man- 
eating grizzly last seen near the mountain's summit?!). We wouki like to use tfie occask>n to 
assist students in seeing for themselves the value of behaving ethically. The worksheet below 
may help you and your group to think about the kinds of behavfors that ought to occur and the 
obligations that ought to exist when the group is acting ethk^. Complete the woiksheet as a 
group, and then regard it as a code, or a contract Encourage each indivkiual in the group to 
accept the responsibility of abk&ig by it personally, and assisting each other to do the same. It 
may help to have each student sign It. 

in order to assist In Identifying those specific ethical obligatfons. responsibilities and 
behaviors it may be helpful to break them down into categories. These categories are admittedly 
arbitrary, and involve some overlapping between thein. 

As you work through these categories incii^de everything that you think may fit. Do not 
be overiy concerned whether the behavfor described really fits the definition of 'ethics'. You 
can ahivays go back and eliminate the stuff that is not relevant 

This is designed to be used as a worksheet. You may find it useful to develop these ethical 
guidelines with your students or groups and then review them each time you go outdoors. If they 
participate In the development they are more IS(ely to feel ownership. Once the behavfors, 
responsibilities or obligations are identified they can be refen'ed to throughout the trip, and 
can be evaluated by the students during debriefings and discussions. 

I. Individuals and group to other indivkiuais(non-group) met along the way: 

II. Indivkiuais to other Individuals within the group: 
ill. tndivkduals to group as a whole: 

iV. Group to indh^iduais within the group: 

V. Group to other hikers: 

VI. indlvkiuals and group to other users of resource: 



VI. Individuals and group to administrative agencies: 



VII. Individuals and group to landowner: 



IX. Individuals and group to local community: 



X Individuals and group to living resources: 



XI. Individuals and group to non-living resources: 



Cheddist: 

1 . Are we setdng ttie example ourselves? 

2. Are we offering experiences tiiat lead our students to conclude for themselves that there is 
value arid puipose in acting ethically, and that it feels right to do so? 

3. Are we creating situations where outdoor and environmental ethics are discussed, and ethical 
behaviors are practiced? 

4. Are we recognizing and rewan;j}ng when we see ethical behavior demonstrated? 

5. Are we leaching* ethics through: 

a. observation 

b. demonstration 
c d iscussion 

d. practice 

e. clarification 

f. reinforcement? 

6. Are we identifying issues where conflicting ethical stances may exist, and giving students an 
opportunity to try out which stance most closely fits their personal values, in a non 
-threatening and non-proseiytizing environment? 



BrucB E. Matthews, 10/3/90 



i. Individuals and group to ottwr Individuals(non-group) along th0 way: 



il. Individuals to otiwr individuals within th« group: 



ill Individuals to group as a whol«: 



IV. Group to individuals within th« group: 



V. Group to oth«r hikms: 



VI Individuals and group to othsr us«rs of rssourc*: 



Vi, imiividuals and group to administrativa agancias: 



Vli. individuals and group to landowmsr 



IX. individuals and group to local community: 



X. Individuals and group to living rasourcas: 



XI. Individuals and group to non-living rssounces: 
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